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AIR DRIFT CARRIES PESTS. 


Beetles closely related to the intro- 
duced European elm bark beetle, the 
principal carrier of the Dutch elm 
disease, have been taken in airplane 
traps at a height of one-half mile. 
This fact, in connection with the well 
known autumn drift of hundreds of 
miles of the cotton moth as well as 
some other insects, establishes a prob- 
ability that elm bark beetles may be 
carried long distances and possibly 
infect elms remote from areas where 
the Dutch elm disease occurs. It is 
not feasible to follow small insects in 
upper air currents. It is possible to 
gain an idea of what may occur by 
liberating small balloons bearing num- 
bered tags. The Bartlett tree research 
laboratories are releasing, over a pe- 
riod of two months, 5,000 balloons 
for the purpose of getting additional 
data on wind drift from localities 
within the area where Dutch elm dis: 
ease occurs. 

This balloon program is an exten 
sion of work with the New York state 
conservation commission from 1923 
25 inclusive. During that period near 
ly 20,000 balloons were released and 
1,260 tags were returned, a recovery 
of approximately six per cent. The 
balloons were released from a total of 
twenty-one stations, ranging from 
Canaan, Conn., and Millbrook, N. Y., 
along the Connecticut and Hudson 
valleys, approximately to the inter- 
national boundary. Although all these 
balloons were liberated from points in 
eastern New York or western New 
England, only eleven per cent were 
returned from points in New York 
state and eighty-four per cent from 
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the New England states. There were 
received in addition twenty tags from 
Nova Scotia, five from New Bruns- 
wick and one from Newfoundland. 
This last was found approximately 
775 miles from the point of release. 

The balloons are carried upward 
by convectional currents, and the 
same is true of many insects. Conse- 
quently, wind carriage for long dis- 
tances is possible, especially as the 
records with balloons show drifting 
up to velocities of sixty-five and even 
100 miles an hour. 


SHELTERBELT PLANTING. 


With the 1936 planting season 
drawing to a close, Chief Forester 
F. A. Silcox reports that 42,000 acres 
of the midwestern shelterbelt should 
be growing new trees by June 1. 

The shelterbelt, a broad zone to 
contain strips of trees through six 
states, from Canada to Mexico, will 
comprise 1,725,000 acres of trees 
when completed. 

The bulk of the planting is done in 
the spring, beginning in late January 
in the southern part of the belt and 
lasting until June | in the Dakotas. 
The belt stretches across Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da 
kota and North Dakota. 

Additional funds for the project 
will be necessary before the work can 
be carried on after this fiscal year. 


Work relief funds now are being 


used, and an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the work next year is pro- 
vided in a Senate amendment to the 
agricultural bill, now pending. The 
Hous? rejected the $1,000,000 appro- 
priation for the shelterbelt, but the 
amount was reinstated by the Senate. 


HYDRANGEA QUERCIFOLIA. 


Hydrangea quercifolia, the oakleaf 
hydrangea, has many characteristics 


that warrant its wider use. Some of 
these, such as the interesting leaves 
and attractive flower clusters, are 
at once apparent in the _ photo- 
reproduced on the front 
In fact, the floral panicles 
shown are not 


graph 

cover. 

in the 
so large nor full as they are fre- 
quently. The flowers appear in June 
and open white or sometimes pinkish, 
turning purple with age. Under most 
conditions, the large leaves display 


specimen 


brilliant colors, chiefly shades of red. 
in fall. 

Another characteristic that makes 
this shrub exceptionally valuable js 
its shade tolerance. It responds ex 
cellently in situations so shady that 
few other shrubs would make any 
showing at all, but in order to thrive 
in such a spot, the oakleaf hydrangea 
must have an adequate supply of 
water. Its average height is six feet. 
but Hottes states that in Louisville 
Ky., this hydrangea 
beautiful, growing eight feet high 
and bearing loads of quite clear pink 
blooms. The plant withstands well 
the smoke and other dirty conditions 
prevalent in most city situations. 

This hydrangea is most easily prop 
agated from suckers or from layers 
of growing wood put down in sum 
mer. Suckers with a few roots at 
tached should be lifted and potted in 
spring. Layering is probably the 
most dependable method, but the 
layers should be left at least a year 
before they are removed. Greenwood 
cuttings of the ripened growth can be 
rooted under glass, but several months 
are usually required for rcoting. The 
smallest of the mature shoots should 
be selected and placed in a cool propa 
gating house. Seeds when available 
can be sown in fall in pans of sandy 


is especially 


soil. 

Regarding hardiness, specimens at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., survived the 
severe 1934, when they 
were exposed to a minimum tempera 
ture of 24 degrees below zero, ac 
companied by a long period of sub 
zero weather with no snow protec 
tion. These extraordinary conditions 
were further intensified by a limited 
moisture supply in the soil the pre 
ceding fall and a prolonged drought 
period in the early part of the follow 
ing spring. Under these extreme con 
ditions, the tops were killed to the 
ground, but the plants were, never 
theless, ornamental the 
summer. 

Some persons consider the oakleat 


winter of 


ensuing 


hydrangea coarse because of its large 
dark green leaves, whereas others like 
the plant for that very characteristic 
This shrub can be used in so many 
places otherwise difficult to fill satis 
factorily and has so many other ad 
mirable points that its merits far out 
weigh its demerits. 
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Garden Furnishings 


Accessories and Their Location in the Garden Add 
Value to the Landscape Plan—By Donald J. Bushey 


If a garden, whether large or small, 
is to be livable and useful, as well as 
attractive and ornamental, it should 
contain suitable accessories and fur- 
nishings. Any furnishings that are to 
be used must be properly selected 
with regard to their design and con- 
struction. They must be properly 
placed. In planning the furniture for 
a house, no one would select a kitchen 
range for use in the living room. Still, 
some persons choose furniture for the 
garden that is almost as much out of 
place. Each piece used should be 
in keeping with the surroundings, 
should be appropriate for its location 
and should serve a definite purpose 
in that location. It may form a point 
of accent to which one is attracted 
to observe more details in that part 
of the garden or it should lead to a 
resting place from which a desirable 
view is apparent. 


Trellis. 


The small trellis, usually rectangu- 
lar in shape, is probably most com- 
monly used. Many of the manufac- 
tured ones are ornate in design and 
are not suitable for most places. A 
simple design is to be preferred. A 
trellis may be correctly used as a vine 
support on an open porch or terrace. 
It may be attached to the corner of a 
house where the lack of space pro- 
hibits the use of a widespreading 
shrub. In some instances, a trellis will 
look well when attached to the side 
of a house between windows that are 
far apart. This method of support- 
ing a vine is of particular value in 
situations where the architectural 
lines of the house are dominantly 
horizontal. It will introduce vertical 


lines and so help to offset the low 
character of the house. Usually twin- 
ing vines, such as roses, clematis, bit- 
tersweet, Hall’s honeysuckle and wis- 
taria, are used on these supports. 

A larger trellis may be used to in- 
close a service yard for refuse cans, 
compost pile and the like. When 
covered with vines, it will screen this 
area from the more ornamental parts. 
This type of construction may be used 
to inclose a flower garden. It is also 
used to inclose the entire rear part 
of a property, particularly in places 
where the space is not large enough 
for an informal border planting of 
shrubs and small trees. The construc- 
tion of a trellis used to define a border 
should be heavy and solid enough to 
last for a number of years. The 
framework aboveground may be pro- 
tected with paint, while the under- 
ground parts are coated with creosote. 
Posts usually rot first at the ground 
level, where alternate drying and wet- 
ting take place. This may be partly 
avoided by setting the posts in con- 
crete or driving a heavy iron pipe 
into the ground and bolting the post 
to it. Locust and red cedar posts are 
good because they possess the quality 
of resisting weather conditions bet- 
ter than most other types of wood. 


Arch. 


The garden arch and gate are often 
associated with a trellis, as they should 
serve the same purpose as a doorway 
within a house, which gives access 
from one room to another. The arch 
or gate should be placed where it will 
lead from one of the outdoor living 
rooms to another. We often see an 
arch placed in the center of a lawn 


and, in this location, it acts only as 
a support to a vine. It does not have 
any connecting plantings and always 
appears to be out of place. It should 
serve a more definite purpose and be 
a part of the entire scheme, not a 
separate unit by itself. 

The color of the trellis and other 
wooden garden furniture is often a 
question. White paint is more fre- 
quently used than any other color, and 
there is no question that it produces 
a striking and neat appearance. How- 
ever, in many places, it is too strik- 
ingly different. It commands undue 
attention and, in so doing, distracts 
interest in the rest of the property. 
For this reason, dark green and dark 
brown are better colors to use. A 
dark green will blend well with the 
surrounding foliage and form a good 
background for flower color. A dark 
brown will serve this purpose and will 
also vie with dark green in harmony 
and background qualities. The same 
will apply to a pergola or garden seat. 


Seat. 


The garden seat is recognized as 
one of the most used of all garden 
accessories, unless we class garden 
tools and hose in this list. But, con- 
fining ourselves to the ornamental 
features, the seat provides a resting 
place and, when properly located, will 
face a pleasant view of the garden. 

In gardens developed with straight 
paths and flower beds, whether for- 
mal or informal in planting design, 
the seat should be placed on the axis 
of walks, in niches formed by the 
flower or border planting. In this lo- 
cation the seat will command a good 
view of the garden and will form a 
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terminal feature for the view down 
the path toward it. A wooden seat 
will be more comfortable, but cut 
stone is more elaborate and ornamen- 
tal. Ornate designs are to be avoided. 
Simplicity of design and good propor- 
tion are essential. 

Informal gardens containing irregu- 
larly curved flower beds and borders 
present a greater variety of positions 
for the garden seats, as well as other 
furnishings. Nevertheless, they should 
be planned with the garden, and places 
provided for them. If this is not done, 
the furnishings will likely appear to be 
the result of an afterthought. Seats 
in this type of garden are usually 
placed in one or both of the rear cor- 
ners of the lawn space. A niche in 
the flower or shrub border should be 
provided for the seat. In some situ- 
ations, where a large tree shades a 
portion of the grass area, lawn chairs 
and tables may be irregularly placed 
in this shade. In sunny locations lawn 
umbrellas, chairs and tables are suit- 
ably used, and they add a touch of 
color to the garden. 


Then there are garden accessories 
that are usually placed on pedestals. 
These include the bird bath, sundial 
and gazing globe, all of which should 
be solidly set on a stone or cement 
foundation. 


Bird Bath. 


The bird bath is an attractive fea- 
ture, and it has the additional merit 
of attracting birds to the garden. The 
life, color and song they bring are of 
much interest to most people. The 
bird bath may be used in a variety of 
locations. It is often used as the cen- 
tral feature for a formal or semiformal 
garden. In this location the pedestal is 
often softened by planting a vine, such 
as English ivy, at the base and allow- 
ing one or two stems to climb on it. 
In the informal garden developed with 
beds curved in outline, it may be placed 
in the edge of the flower border with 
low-growing flowers around its base. 


A bird font, which is an elaboration 
of the bird bath, may be used the same 
as a wall fountain and located in a 
conspicuous place, but not too close 
to frequented places in the garden. In 
this feature the running water will add 
further interest. 


Along with the bird accessories there 
is the feeding tray, which is often made 
by home owners, and also commer- 
cially. It is best to obtain the kind 


that will swing as a weather vane, so 
that the feeding tray will always be 
protected from the wind. 


Sundial. 


Although a sundial is not always 
used on a pedestal, it is usually so 
placed. This is also a good garden 
ornament and is often used as the cen- 
tral feature of a garden. It may be 
used as a minor feature at the end of 
a crosswalk in a formal or semiformal 
garden. There are two special require- 
ments in placing a sundial that must 
be adhered to if the full benefit is to 
be obtained. First, it must be placed 
where the sun will shine on it through- 
out the day and, second, it must be 
placed low enough so the surface can 
be seen comfortably to read the time 
as indicated by the shadow of the arm. 


Gazing Globe. 


The glazing globe is one of the most 
abused of the pedestal type of garden 
furniture. Possibly this is because 
most people do not understand how 
it should be used. It is usually placed 
out in the bright sunlight where its 
brilliant glare is blinding. Even when 
the sun is not shining full on it, the 
highly polished surface is still very 
bright. The eye is attracted toward 
it, and the beauty of the rest of the 
garden is lost. No object should be 
so brilliant that it detracts from the 
rest of the garden. If a gazing globe 
is to be used, it will be more success- 
ful if it is placed in a moderately dense 
shade, such as is found under a vine- 
covered pergola. There the globe will 
act as a reflecting mirror, on which 
interesting reflections may be seen. If 
such a setting is not available, it should 
not be used at all. 

Garden urns and vases are princi- 
pally used in strictly formal gardens 
and, inasmuch as few clients are in- 
terested in this type of garden, these 
accessories may be excluded from this 
discussion. 


Pool. 


A pool is another garden accessory 
that many people like to have as a 
part of their landscape scheme. It must 
be located on ground that is level or 
nearly so. There must be a fresh sup- 
ply of water available and a place for 
the disposal of the excess water. The 
design of the pool must be in keeping 
with the character of the surroundings, 
which may be formal, informal or nat- 
uralistic. 
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The formal pool is symmetrical y 
outline. It is square, oblong, round 
oval or some slight variation of one 
of these shapes. It usually has a cop. 
ing of cement, brick, stone, slate o 
tile. It may be used as a central fe. 
ture to a garden or terrace or as a part 
of a terminal feature development 
This type of pool is often not planted 
at all, but if some planting is desired 
it is symmetrically placed. 

The informal pool will have an ir 
regular outline and may or need not 
have a coping around the edge. Often 
the grass is grown to the water's edge, 
but where a coping is desired it shoul 
be of rough, flat stones which are se 
flush with the level of the lawn. The 
planting is irregularly placed in the 
pool and at the sides. It is well t 
keep in mind that half the value of a 
pool is its reflecting surface of water, 
and so it should not be overplanted 
The surface should be entirely free of 
foliage in places where reflections wil] 
be obtained. If the appearance of 
depth is desired when the pool is shal- 
low, the bottom surface of it may k 
painted with asphalt or tar paint. This 
dark color will also make the reflections 
more vivid. This type of pool is the 
one used on most properties. 

The naturalistic pool will look bes 
in a wooded location. If the soil 
heavy clay, no cement will be required. 
The clay must be puddled to retain 
water and the supply will have to bk 
greater than with a cemented pool, to 
make up for the additional loss of 
water. The outline of the pool should 
be irregular and the planting should 
be of natural woods shrubs, flowers 
and ferns. 


Lighting. 
All of the garden furnishings spoken 


of so far have been used in garden: § 


for many years, and it would not d 
to conclude without saying something 
about a more recent development 
Garden lighting has come into use and 
is meeting with considerable favor. 
Special equipment is now being mak 
for this purpose, and striking effect 
have been obtained. Certain features 
in the garden are lighted at night, and 
the effect is one of setting these features 
out into relief. This idea has made it 
possible for people to use the garden 
for a greater number of hours each 
day either for pleasure or for work. 
It is something that will, no doubt, 
be used more and more as it become: 
better known. Eventually we may al 
have our gardens lighted. 
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Spraying in Fruit Tree Nursery 


Protective Spraying as a Factor in the Profits 
of a Commercial Nursery — By H. B. Tukey 


Now that the new season is at hand, 
it may be worth while to call atten- 
tion to the important matter of spray- 
ing—one of the items so often over- 
looked in the rush of spring work in 
the nursery. Altogether too fre- 
quently, nurserymen come to the mid- 
dle of the growing season, having made 
no protective applications of spray 
materials, only to find that aphis, leaf 
spot, pear slugs and leaf hopper are 
active on their stock. By that time 
there may be no remedy at hand, since 
the chief value in spraying is in get- 
ting the material on as a protective 
coating before the damage is done. 

A recent bulletin from Iowa State 
College, by George L. McNew and 
Donald E. Bliss, on “Control of Cherry 
Yellow-leaf on Nursery Stock” is most 
appropriate to use to lead a discussion 
on spraying. A copy of this bulletin 
ought to be in every nurseryman’s 
hands and ought to be not only read, 
but carefully studied and _pencil- 
marked for the important points. 

Yellow-leaf serves as a good exam- 
ple of some of the foliage troubles in 
the nursery, and the methods of con- 
trol are fairly typical. A study of this 
bulletin, No. 332, therefore is help- 
ful in gaining the correct point of 
view for a nursery spraying pro- 
gram. The following discussion is 
made up largely of extracts from this 
timely bulletin by these authors, to 
whom full credit should be given. 

Yellow-leaf is caused by a fungus, 
Coccomyces hiemalis. It is the most 
prevalent and destructive cherry dis- 
ease in Iowa, causing premature de- 
foliation of nursery trees, which in 
turn results in decreased growth dur- 
ing the current and subsequent sea- 
sons and precludes all possibility of 
forcing the trees into marketable size 
in one growing season. The same 
thing may be said for apple scab and 
for pear slugs, not to mention the de- 
vitalizing effect of aphis and apple leaf 
hoppers. 

Defoliation Delays Sale. 


As all nurserymen know, defoliated 
nursery stock must be held in the nurs- 
ery row a second season, and even 
then many of the trees must be mar- 
keted at lower grades because of in- 


ferior size. Winterkilling in se- 
verely defoliated blocks is a common 
occurrence. During the winter of 
1933-34 block after block of Mazzard 
stocks in different parts of the coun 
try were plowed up, not alone because 
the Mazzard is more tender than the 
Mahaleb, but largely because the 
Mazzard is more subject to leaf spot 
and is, therefore, in poorer condition 
to withstand the winter. The illus- 
tration on this page shows the effects 
of the winter on two blocks of cherry 
stocks in the Dansville region of west- 
ern New York after the 1933-34 
freeze. The severe damage done to 
Mazzard and the comparative resist- 
ance of Mahaleb,as shown in the illus- 
tration, were fairly typical of western 
New York cherry sections. Yet where 
the foliage is retained on Mazzard 


stock, the evidence shows that it ripens 
much better and goes into the winter 
in shape to give a much better per 
formance than the picture would seem 
to indicate it might do. 

But to return to the matter of cherry 
leaf spot, the authors of the bulletin 
review the life history of the organ- 
ism and show that it lives in two stages, 
(1) as a parasite on green leaves in 
the summer and (2) as a saprophyte 
on dead leaves in the winter. Leaves 
infected late in the summer remain 
under the trees in the winter. As the 
soil is warmed in the spring, many 
small black spots develop on the leaves 
and within each spot are scores of tiny 
sacs containing eight two-celled spores 
These spores are discharged when 
about ninety per cent of the petals 
have fallen from fruit-bearing trees, 





Above: Mazzard Stock Entirely Winterkilled, Due to Leaf Spot. 
Below: Mahaleb Stock Uninjured, Free from Leaf Spot. 
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at a time when nursery stock has pro- 
duced tender foliage which is most 
subject to attack. It is by the spread 
of these spores that the disease is 
spread. Control consists in making 
applications of effective fungicides at 
or before the time the spores are dis- 
seminated, so that the foliage may be 
protected. 

The first infection occurs in Iowa 
when the shoots of budded trees are 
from six to twelve inches long. The 
first symptom of infection consists of 
tiny, purple brown flecks in the leaf 


and the 


tissue. These spots enlarge 
tissue in the center dies, leaving 
chlorotic rings around the lesion. 


Masses of white summer spores develop 
during the season on the underside 
of the leaf from these spots, and the 
infected tissue may drop out to give 
the appearance of shot-hole in the leaf. 
When many infection centers have de- 
veloped, the leaf becomes yellow and 
falls. The splashing of water from 
diseased to healthy leaves during rain- 
storms is responsible for rapid dissem- 
ination of summer spores. Moisture is 
also favorable to spore germination 
and subsequent penetration and infec- 
tion of healthy leaf tissue. Since sev- 
eral generations of spores may be pro- 
duced each season, the new leaves are 
liable to infection whenever weather 
conditions are suitable. 


Control by Sprays. 


So much for the history of the dis- 
The tests for control in Iowa, 
lasting over several years, deal with 
budded yearling cherry trees divided 
in the nursery in regular blocks of 
100 to 200 trees each. Treated and 
control blocks were alternated. Both 
liquid and dust sprays were used, with 
a 3-gallon knapsack sprayer for the 
spray and a hand duster for the dust. 
During the four seasons thirty differ- 
ent preparations were used on sixty- 
seven different blocks of trees. The 
height and caliper were recorded. 
During the second season all the trees 
were sprayed alike with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and casein without regard to 
former treatments. 


ease. 


The results are most interesting. 
The outstanding fact, according to the 
authors, is that Bordeaux mixture was 
the most reliable and effective mate- 
rial used. Trees sprayed with it gave 
a larger increase in growth in com- 
parison to unsprayed trees than did 
those protected by other fungicides. 
This statement agrees perfectly with 


my observations and experiences in ten 
or a dozen seasons with nursery stock 
in western New York and in the Hud- 
son river valley. Bordeaux mixture 
has seemed to be a true friend of the 
nurseryman, acting for protection from 
many ills and troubles that might other- 
wise descend. If arsenate of lead is 
added to the Bordeaux, it makes a good 
combination by way of protecting not 
only against diseases, but insects as 
well. Furthermore, the lime in the 
Bordeaux is a repellent to slugs, while 
good protection from leaf hoppers has 
been observed in blocks where Bor- 
deaux was applied regularly. It would 
seem that more nurserymen might well 
afford to keep a small spray rig busy 
in their blocks, applying this helpful 
combination and keeping the foliage 
coated. 
Dust Treatments. 

Dust treatments in the lowa experi 
ments were less effective than the spray 
treatments. This was particularly true 
during prolonged rainy periods. The 
sulphur dusts in general were more 
effective than the copper dusts. Kolo- 
dust was the outstanding sulphur dust, 
but was found ineffective during heavy 
early-season epidemics. Its use, there- 
fore, is recommended to be confined 
to seasons of moderate rainfall, when 
it may be substituted quite effectively 
for sprays. In a comparison between 
lime-sulphur and Bordeaux, the lat- 
ter was found more effective. None 
of the colloidal wettable and paste sul- 
phur sprays were sufficiently effective 
to warrant recommendation. In some 
seasons a spreader added to the Bor- 
deaux seemed to result in better pro- 
tection and better growth, while in 
other seasons there seemed to be no ad- 
vantage in the addition of a spreader. 

As for winter injury, 40.7 per cent 
of the unsprayed trees in one block 
were winterkilled, while adjoining 
blocks sprayed with Bordeaux and 
casein showed no winterkilling. 
Twelve other combinations all 
showed some degree of protection 
from winter injury, due, as has been 
said in earlier paragraphs, to the pro- 
tection of the foliage and consequent 
better maturity of the tree. 

There was a retarding effect on 
growth from the use of Bordeaux 
mixture, especially when used with a 
spreader, but this retarding effect was 
more than made up for by the better 
protection given to the foliage. Kolo- 
dust and Thylox dust did not retard 
growth, so that in seasons of light 
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infection, when these dusts can be 
used to control the disease, trees dust. 
ed with them should have a growth 
advantage. 

The Iowa authors recommend that 
the first spray be applied when the 
stock is six to twelve inches tall and 
that additional applications be made, 
depending upon the weather, at ip. 
tervals of ten or fifteen days. 


Profits from Spraying. 


The profits from spraying amount 
ed to an increase in value of yearling 
stocks between 1 and 3 cents per 
tree. The actual cost of applying Bor 
deaux mixture under nursery cond; 
tions ranged from 0.2 to 0.3 cents per 
tree. All factors considered, the re. 
turns were from two to nine time 
the cost of spraying, depending upon 
differences in cost of spraying and 
relative increase in growth. A poor 
spray or a good spray poorly applied 
gave low returns. The returns on 
such ineffective treatments as lime 
sulphur, Vitidust or copper fluosilicate 
were equal to or less than the cost of 
spraying. Bordeaux mixture applied 
once every ten days showed a good 
profit, but when applied once in twen 
ty or thirty days, the gain in market 
value just about equaled the cost ¢ 
spraying. 

To summarize, sprayed trees grow 
more than unsprayed ones becaus 
the fungicides prevent defoliation } 
the fungus. Only homemade Bor 
deaux mixture 4-6-50 showed profi 
able and consistent gains. Althoug! 
Kolodust was effective during one sea 
son, it failed when substituted fe 
Bordeaux during a period of heay 
rainfall. The effectiveness of Bor 
deaux was improved by the additior 
of a spreader such as casein, flux 
fixative, rosin fish oil soap or oil emu 
sion. Sprays appeared in general t 
be more desirable than dusts becaus 
they were less easily removed by rait 
Spore dispersal from old leaves unde 
the trees in the spring and from 
fected leaves on the trees during sum 
mer occurred during rainstorms. Th 
purpose of spraying should be to om 
er the entire leaf area with an effe 
tive fungicide before spore dispers 


occurs. 


PLANT diseases destroy one apple ® 
every seven, one bean in every twelve, ® 
peach in every eight, one bushel! of whet 
in every ten and one bushel of Irish pt 
tatoes in every twelve, estimates the Pem 
sylvania department of agriculture. 
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Sentinel Plants 


Out-of-the Ordinary Plants Useful as Accents to Relieve 
Monotonous Flat Effect in Garden — By C. W. Wood 


That gardeners are becoming more 
critical in their buying and that they 
better understand the kind of plants 
they want to produce certain effects are 
apparent to every neighborhood nurs- 
eryman. Among other principles of 
artistic uses of plants which they are 
now following more and more is the 
practice of using sentinel plants to get 
away from the monotonous flat effects 
which so often mar otherwise good 
garden pictures. Fortunately, this 
opens a rather broad field for sales of 
plants of that character. The purpose 
of these notes is to draw attention to 
a few out-of-ordinary items that qual- 
ify for the role of accent plants, though 
no effort will be made to cover the 
entire field, nor to mention the more 
common kinds, such as delphiniums, 
digitalis and others of that category. 


Aconitum Fischeri Wilsonii. 


The stately monkshood that the late 
E. H. Wilson brought out of China, 
Aconitum Fischeri Wilsonii, is one of 
September's choicest offerings. It has 
never become plentiful in nurseries or 
in gardens, so should be a good item 
for specialists, as well as for the neigh- 
borhood grower. In a rich, heavy soil 
(with the accent on heavy, for monks- 
hoods do poorly in a sandy medium) 
this plant should grow from five to 
sven feet high and produce an im- 
mense number of light blue flowers 
during September. 

The culture and propagation of 
monkshoodsare not always easy—facts 
that add much zest and a good profit 
to the successful cultivator. They may 
be grown from seeds by the careful. 
Weeds in the seed bed are the bane 
of these plants, the pulling of the weeds 
often meaning the death of the monks- 
hoods. If one has a weedless frame 
and the plants have sufficient space to 
remain in the seed bed a full year, 
there should be little trouble. Vegeta- 
tive reproduction is generally to be 
preferred if a greenhouse is available. 
In the latter case, healthy corms may 
be potted up in late autumn, left in a 
coldframe until after heavy freezing 
weather and then .taken into a 
cool house of 25 to 30 degrees, where 
the temperature is gradually increased 
until 45 degrees is reached in early 
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March. New corms will have devel- 
oped by planting-out time in April or 
early May, according to the local con- 
ditions, and these should be broken off 
and set in the field. 


Acanthus. 


Bear’s-breeches, the acanthus of 
botanists, furnish the gardener in 
temperate climates some of the most 
interesting and spectacular material in 
the entire range of herbaceous plants. 
Probably the best species for sentinel 
effect is Acanthus mollis, in its variety 
latifolius if it is available, or the type 
if latifolius cannot be found. The real 
beauty of these bear’s-breeches is in 
their foliage, which in A. mollis is most 
striking, each radical leaf being as much 
as two feet long and half that broad 
and deeply pinnatifid. In deep, rich 
soil the type will grow three or four 
feet high, while the variety latifolius 
will better that by a foot or two. No 
such growth is to be expected, however, 
unless they have a rich growing me- 
dium. In addition, they need full sun, 
good drainage and a sheltered position. 
The last-named is of the utmost im- 
portance in sections of low winter tem- 
peratures and even then the plants will 
need a deep mulch. I cannot say, nor 
do I know of any experiments that 
tell, how much cold they will stand, 
though they are really hardier than is 
generally supposed. The best advice 
would, perhaps, be to make a trial 
planting. They come readily from 
seeds, the ones mentioned having 
hooded pink flowers in summer. 


Artemisia Vulgaris Lactiflora. 


In mentioning Artemisia vulgaris 
lactiflora, reference is to the Chinese 
plant of Dr. Wilson—the one with 
fine-cut, dark green leaves and sprays 
of creamy white flowers on tall, erect 
stems during August and September— 
and not the white-leaved ghost-plant 
so often sold as A. lactiflora. The true 
plant is a stately thing, growing four 
or five feet high in good soil, and a 
plant of immense value in the land- 
scape, not alone while in flower, but 
also later when the lace-like seed pods 
give a peculiar misty effect. It should 
be a good seller in neighborhood nurs- 


eries, where it can be shown in its cor- 


rect surroundings. It may be endlessly 
multiplied by division and thrives in 
any good garden soil in sun. 

Astilbe. 

At least two astilbe species and an 
equal or greater number of hybrids are 
of value as accent plants where a 
height of five feet or more is desired. 
Of the former, A. Davidii is quite well 
known and needs no praise here. Then, 
too, there is A. grandis, another Chinese 
species, that will grow as high as six 
feet in rich, moist soil and is essen 
tially a white A. Davidii so far as 
garden uses are concerned. Of the 
hybrids, Betsy Cuperius, a 5-foot plant 
with pink-centered white flowers, and 
Marguerite van Rachteren, of the same 
height and reddish lilac flowers, may 
be mentioned. Propagation is by divi 
sion, which is easily accomplished. 


Crambe. 


The crucifers are an interesting fam- 
ily, not the least interesting being the 
genus crambe. It is not likely that the 
large crambes will ever become highly 
popular with gardeners, because most 
of the really good ones that I have 
grown are practically monocarpic. 
They are spectacular plants for the 
nurseryman’s show garden, however, 
and would quite likely sell well if gar- 
deners knew them. Crambe cordi- 
folia, the best known species, makes 
a clump of large heart-shaped leaves, 
from which springs a fleshy stem to a 
height of six or seven feet, carrying 
a much-branched panicle of small, fra- 
grant, white flowers. Another species 
that shows promise is C. Kotschyana, 
but two plants have been increasing in 
size in my garden for four years with- 
out flowering; so I cannot yet pass final 
judgment on it. They are easily grown 
from seeds and are easily grown in light 
soil in sun. 


Helianthus Orgyalis. 


The sunflowers are mostly coarse 
plants of limited use in refined sur- 
roundings, but in Helianthus orgyalis 
we have a really good thing for the 
purposes we have been considering. 
The entire make-up of this plant is dif- 
ferent from the usual conception of the 
genus, the long, tapering, pointed, 
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drooping leaves which amply clothe the 
stems being ornamental in themselves. 
It will attain a height of ten feet un- 
der good culture—and will need stak- 
ing in windy situations—producing 
spikes two to four feet long of small 
yellow sunflowers during September 
and October. It is easily grown from 
seed, which is probably the best way 
to propagate the species, for it does not 
spread from the root like a lot of the 
pestiferous sunflowers. 


Polygonum Sieboldii. 


Polygonum Sieboldii, knotweed, is 
quite a good thing to break up the 
evenness of border plantings and for 
bold mass effects in any part of a gar- 
den where a graceful 6 to 8-foot plant 
would be in place. It is not so tall- 
growing as P. sachalinense, but beware 
of the latter as you would the sleep- 
ing sickness, for it will run you out 
of your home. On the other hand, the 
subject of our present paragraph is 
quite restrained, producing arching 
branches to a height of as much as 
eight feet and clouds of small whitish 
flowers in August and September. It 
is the P. cuspidatum of lists. It may 
be propagated by cuttings, division or 
seedage and grows apace in any com- 
mon garden soil. 


Rodgersia. 


The rodgersias, cousins of the saxi- 
frage, are so outstanding in every 
way they should have far more at- 
tention than they have ever had at 
the hands of American gardeners. 
There are a number of kinds avail- 
able in seeds, and probably all of 
them are of garden value. Perhaps 
the one of greatest importance to our 
present inquiry is Rodgersia zxsculi- 
folia, a Chinese species. It will grow 
five or six feet high in a rich, moist 
soil, with large, showy, bronze leaves, 
the basal ones as much as fifteen 
inches across and divided into seven 
leaflets, usually. The astilbe-like white 
flowers are not so plentifully pro- 
duced as in the case of the astilbes, 
but the foliage offers an ornament 
found in no other plant of my ac- 
quaintance. Their desire is for a deep, 
moist soil in at least half shade and 
for protection from strong winds. 
They are reproduced from seeds or 
divisions. 


Valeriana Officinalis. 


The garden heliotrope, Valeriana 
officinalis, that favorite of old-time 


gardens, is not well understood by 
modern gardeners or it would be more 
used. Make a planting of it in rich 
soil in your show garden if you want 
to see how your customers will react 
to a plant that most of them know 
only as a half-starved, nondescript 
weed. There it will grow four feet 
high, filling the air with the pleasing 
fragrance of its numerous small flow- 
ers. It is endlessly multiplied by divi- 
sion. 


Verbascum Olympicum. 


There are so many good mulleins 
that one hesitates about pointing out 
a single one as best for any particular 
purpose. V. olympicum will, however, 
be found near the head of any list of 
spire plants. It is stately in its stature 
of five or six feet and showy in its 
display of large, bright yellow flowers 
throughout most of the summer. 
What more could one ask of a plant 
that is so easily grown in any well 
drained position in full sun? Unlike 
some biennials that can be started as 
late as June and July with quite good 
results, this one makes a better show- 
ing when seeds are planted in April. 


JAPANESE WALNUT. 


Japanese walnuts, Juglans Sieboldi- 
ana, have far outdistanced their 
English cousins in a six-year race 
conducted by the Connecticut agri- 
cultural experiment station, at New 
Haven. Several of the oriental hy- 
brids were planted beside the English 
variety at the station farm, at Mount 











Maurice Marshall. 
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Carmel. They grew with unbeliey. 
able rapidity and today are thriving 
specimens, almost fifteen feet tall, 
reports Dr. W. Ralph Singleton, of 
the plant-breeding department. They 
are not only hardy, withstanding the 
severe temperatures of the past two 
winters, but they are fine shade tree; 
and produce good nuts. 

English trees planted the same sea. 
son have reached a height of abou 
six feet. 

The nuts of the Japanese variety 
resemble the English, but are half 
the They are smooth-shelled 
and heart-shaped. The meats may be 
taken out in two sections. The trees 
at Mount Carmel bore a crop after 
four years, a short time for walnuts 


size. 


MAURICE MARSHALL. 


Maurice Marshall, president of the 
Nebraska Nurserymen’s Association, 
is associated in the firm of Marshalls 
Nurseries, Arlington, Neb., of which 
his father, George A. Marshall, wa 
the cofounder in 1887. With Harvey 
Marshall, Maurice Marshall manage 
the Omaha branch of the busines: 
which was opened in the spring of 
1930, being concerned chiefly with the 
landscape and sales activities. The 
Omaha branch consists of a garden 
store and twenty-five acres. At Ar 
lington, the firm’s headquarters, 40 
acres are operated. 

Born on the family nursery two 
miles east of Arlington, in 1904, Mr 
Marshall received his early education 
in the local county school and the high 
school in Arlington. He later attended 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia., from 
which he received a liberal arts degree 
in 1926. . 

Leaving college, Mr. Marshall and 
two friends worked their way t 
Europe on a cattle boat and spent 
summer abroad. Then, returning t 
Iowa, Mr. Marshali took a year o 
graduate work at Iowa State College, 
Ames, specializing in landscape archi 
tecture. 

His first experiences in nursery 
work, beside his boyhood activities with 
the hoeing and budding crews, wer 
selling nursery stock during vacation 
from college, in a country territory i 
South Dakota, 300 miles from home 
Successful in this type of work, h 
continued it for the first year after 
leaving Ames. Mr. Marshall married 
in 1928, moving to Omaha a yea 
later to practice his profession. 
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Pruning Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


Purposes in Pruning Shrubs as Regular Practice or in 
Special Cases—Second Article in Series by L. C. Chadwick 


Following the discussion of the ef- 
fect of pruning on trees and shrubs, 
in the May 1 issue, I now turn to 
pruning practices as followed with 
ornamental plants. Any mention of 
such practices should be prefaced by 
the statement that pruning should not 
he considered separately from other 
cultural practices. It should be thought 
of as a part of proper management to 
bring about the desired results in our 
ornamental plants. 

The basis for management is the se- 
lection of proper plants. Much labor 
and worry can be obviated by more 
attention to the choice of plants we 
use. Here the nurseryman or land- 
scape gardener can perform a real serv- 
ice by aiding the home owner in se- 
lecting plants that will be satisfactory 
in the situation where they are to be 
used. How often we find clients se- 
lecting a particular plant with the hope 
that some place will be found to plant 
it! Frequently when this is done, the 
plant is used in a place where it not 
only fails to exhibit its outstanding 
characteristics to the best advantage, 
but also requires much more labor to 
keep it at all satisfactory. It is difficult 
tomake a plant fit a situation to which 
it is not adapted. 

In the selection of a plant one should 
take into consideration all of its im- 
portant characteristics. Often shrubs 
are purchased solely because they have 
an attractive flower, and most nursery- 
men know that it is much easier to sell 
plants when they are in flower than at 
any other time. Even though this is 
true, we should not lose sight of other 
characteristics, such as habit of growth, 
branching arrangement, foliage and 
fruiting. Furthermore, careful consid- 
eration should be given to the environ- 
mental and cultural requirements of the 
plant. It is not difficult to find plants 
which have become too tall or too wide 
for their location or which, because 
they were not adapted to a shady situ- 
ation, have developed leggy growth. 
These plants require regular pruning, 
much of which could have been avoided 
if more attention had been given to 
the original selection. Therefore, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
proper choice of plants. It will save 
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much labor in pruning and other cul- 
tural practices thereafter. 


Pruning Shrubs at Planting. 


Most shrubs require some pruning 
at planting time and at intervals there- 
after to keep them at their best over a 
number of years. The amount of prun- 
ing required at planting time will de- 
pend on the shrub in question and its 
condition. The condition of both the 
top and roots of the plant should be 
observed. Plants purchased from re- 
liable nurserymen will usually have a 
good root system and a well developed 
top. Such a statement presupposes 
with many specimen plants that they 
have been properly root-pruned in the 
nursery and attention has been given 
to the development of a satisfactory 
top where necessary. Often too much 
attention is given to the development 
of heavy tops and not enough to roots. 
This fact is clearly shown by the fact 
that if the plant has a weak root sys- 
tem the top must be greatly reduced 
at planting. Where such a condition 
exists, a plant with a well developed 
root ball and a smaller top would be 
preferred. This fact is further empha- 
sized by the condition often seen in 
roses. The plants may have a well de- 
veloped top with a number of large 
canes while the root system will be 
small and weakly branched. Since it 
is customary to cut back the tops of 
hybrid tea roses severely anyway, the 
weak root system results in a poor 
plant the first year. Nurserymen can 
well afford to pay more attention to the 
root systems of their roses. 

There has been an old saying to the 
effect that at planting time it is advisa- 
ble to balance the top with the roots. 
This has often been carried to extremes, 
especially with nursery-grown stock. If 
the plant has a well developed, fibrous 
and compact root system and if it is 
given proper care after planting, it 
will not require the severe top prun- 
ing often given. 

The condition of the stock when it 
is received will largely determine the 
amount of pruning gardeners must 
practice at planting. Stock which has 
been stored over winter, regardless of 
how satisfactory the storage condi- 
tions, will never be in quite so good 


condition as freshly dug stock and 
therefore should be pruned more se- 
verely. When stock is received dry 
or shriveled, pruning must be severe 
to bring it through. 

The time of planting also influences 
the amount of pruning necessary. Late 
plantings, either in the spring or in 
the fall, will require more severe cut- 
ting back than plantings in a more 
favorable season, since there will be a 
greater tendency for the plants to dry 
out before they become established. 


Reasons for Regular Pruning. 


Regular pruning of our common 
shrubs is necessary under most circum- 
stances. The nature of the plant usu- 
ally indicates the pruning necessary. 
For example, many of our shrubs de- 
velop new shoots freely from the crown 
of the plant. Others, such as the small 
and large trees, grow mostly from the 
top. This variation in growth habit 
will indicate the nature of the pruning 
operation. 

The reasons for this regular pruning 
may be summarized in four statements: 

(1) To remove injured, diseased, 
dead or old wood. This would include 
the removal of wood injured by snow 
and ice or other causes, wood diseased 
such as by fire blight or scale-infested, 
and dead or old wood to prevent fur- 
ther decay and to stimulate the devel- 
opment of new branches. 

(2) To secure a compact, symmetri- 
cal form or straight trunk. Under this 
heading would come the development 
ot hedges, formal arches or simply the 
training of specimen plants. A fre- 
quent practice in the nursery is to cut 
young trees to the ground a year or 
more after lining out and after they 
have become thoroughly established. 
Following such a practice, if the roots 
are well developed, a rapid growth and 
good straight trunk will be obtained. 

(3) To emphasize certain character- 
istics of the plant to satisfy the require- 
ments of a particular situation. Such 
a practice would refer to the develop- 
ment of highly colored stems, modify- 
ing the habit of growth such as is com- 
monly practiced with Cornus mas, or 
pruning to emphasize the develop- 
ment of certain limbs of the plant and 
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the retarding of others. With a little 
pruning when young it is easy to ob- 
tain a bushy plant or a small tree with 
a single leader with plants like Cornus 
mas. 

(4) To encourage the production 
of an abundance of flowers and fruits. 
Regular pruning in the manner of a 
rejuvenation process will encourage 
a more everblooming habit in such 
shrubs as weigela, Spirea Anthony 
Waterer and the like. Little has been 
done with ornamentals in an attempt 
to overcome the tendency toward al- 
ternate flowering and fruiting of some 
types. The fruit men have this tend- 
ency well in hand, and it is reasonable 
to expect that it could be likewise 
solved with ornamentals. A light 
early summer pruning might encour- 
age the development of more flower 
buds. A light pruning of old plants 
before blooming may cause a larger 
percentage of the flowers to set fruit. 


Rules in Regular Pruning. 


To obtain the desired results from 
this regular pruning it is necessary 
that certain facts should be kept in 
mind and certain rules should be fol- 
lowed. 

First of all, an intimate knowledge 
of the plant is required. Its many 
idiosyncrasies should be observed, 
how it grows, its flowering and fruit- 
ing habits, its reaction to top pruning 
and other factors. It may be possible 
to prune for all of the four reasons 
mentioned above at one time or it may 
require pruning at different times. 

Since a good production of flowers 
is usually desirable, it is especially im- 
portant that the flowering period be 
observed. You are all familiar with 
the old adage that flowering shrubs 
should be pruned after the blooming 
period. The spring-flowering shrubs 
bloom on old wood; therefore dor- 
mant pruning will remove many of the 
flower buds on such shrubs as for- 
sythias, cydonias, lilacs and many oth- 
ers. The benefit derived from prun- 
ing these types after flowering is not 
solely in the prevention of the re- 
moval of flower buds, but also when 
done at that time it will allow the 
gardener to remove many of the fad- 
ing flowers and undesirable seed pods 
which take considerable energy from 
the plant. 

That group of plants which flower 
during late spring or early summer, 
still on old wood, presents a more dif- 
ficult problem. This necessitates the 
delay of pruning until early summer 


and, as mentioned in the last article, 
such a practice may delay maturity 
and probably brings about a greater 
reduction in the root growth than a 
similar dormant pruning. Under 
such circumstances it is probably best 
to give the plants a light dormant 
pruning even to the extent of remov- 
ing some of the flower buds. 

Since the summer-flowering shrubs, 
such as abelia, clethra, hypericum, 
hibiscus, etc., bloom on the new wood 
produced during the current season, 
pruning is best delayed until it can 
be done during the dormant period. 
Late summer pruning is not advisable, 
since it delays maturity, there is a 
reduction in the stored foods and the 
plants are considerably weakened 
during the winter months. Dormant 
pruning will cause less dwarfing. An- 
other criticism of late summer or 
early fall pruning is that the plants 
may have a rather unsightly appear- 
ance all winter, especially if the prun- 
ing has been severe. 

Shrubs and small trees grown pri- 
marily for their fruiting habits, such 
as the cotoneasters, viburnums, etc., 
often present a special problem. He- 
we are often more interested in fruit 
production than flowers. Under such 
circumstances a moderate pruning in 
early spring and summer may be the 
best practice to assure a good set and 
development of flowers and fruits. 

In nearly all pruning practices with 
shrubs it is advisable to follow a re- 
juvenation process. This constitutes 
the removal of a few of the older 
stems each year or every other year. 
This tends to stimulate new growth 
from the bottom and thus conserves 
the general symmetry of the plant. 
Stubbing back the branches, or de- 
horning, is seldom in good taste. It 
not only gives an unsightly appear- 
ance, but frequently destroys the nor- 
mal habit of growth. Furthermore, 
the vigorous shoots which emerge 
near the cut ends are slow in matur- 
ing, and consequently winter injury 
occurs. 

A variation in the method of cut- 
ting is often desirable and is based on 
the natural growth habit of the plant. 
Plants which are narrow and upright, 
such as the shrub althza, are best cut 
back to inside buds. Plants with a 
horizontal spreading habit, such as 
Viburnum tomentosum, may be cut 
back to an outside bud. It makes 
little difference which method is fol- 
lowed with types showing an inter- 
mediate branching habit. This meth- 
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od of cutting will more nearly main. 
tain the normal growth habit. 

It is taken as a matter of course 
that all cuts should be made close 
to a bud or adjoining limb or branch 
to prevent stubs which are slow in 
healing. Cuts should not be made 
so close to buds that they dry out be. 
fore healing and growth take place. 
Cutting from one-fourth to one-half 
inch above the bud is preferred. 

Shrubs vary greatly in the amount 
of pruning required to keep them in 
good condition. For example, acan- 
thopanax, Aésculus parviflora, ber. 
beris, clethra, Cornus mas, crategus, 
evonymus, hamamelis, most vibur- 
nums and others require only a con: 
servative pruning at the most. On 
the other hand, buddleia, colored. 
stemmed dogwoods, deutzia, for. 
sythia, hydrangea, kerria, philadel- 
phus, some of the bush honeysuckles, 
physocarpus, sambucus and others 
will require a regular moderate to 
heavy pruning. 


Hedge Pruning. 


Special cases of pruning present 
themselves. Hedges, for example, re 
quire special attention. To assure a 
satisfactory hedge over a long period of 
time care must be given to the proper 
selection of plants, spacing, pruning 
at the start and subsequent trimming 
The choice of plants for hedges is out 
side the realm of this discussion. Usu- 
ally plants ranging in size from one to 
three feet are the best size. This means 
that they will be well clothed with 
branches near the base and the small 
plants are more easily trained. Usu 
ally a single row of plants is sufficient, 
and if quick results are desired they 
may be placed close together, fifteen 
to eighteen inches apart. Some of the 
larger plants will possibly be better if 
spaced eighteen to thirty-six inches 
apart and, if a quick effect is not re 
quired, this spacing may be followed 
with the smaller plants. Ample width 
must be allowed for the spread of the 
hedge. The smaller plants, such as bar 
berry and privet, may be kept to three 
feet or less, but such plants as the 
hawthorns, shingle oak, beech, etc., are 
better if allowed five to eight feet. The 
same thing holds true with the tree 
evergreens, such as hemlocks, spruces 
and Douglas fir. A spread of six to 
eight feet is none too much to allow 
for these plants. To prevent a to 
rapid spread and to maintain a com 
pact habit, it is wise to cut back 
nearly to the old wood once the hedge 
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has reached its desired height. If an 
inch of growth is left on each year, at 
the end of twenty-five years it will have 
spread about four feet. 

Many hedge plants will require se- 
vere pruning at planting in order to 
assure a full, compact base. A severe 
pruning may be necessary the second 
season for the same reason. After that, 
a regular trimming is desirable to 
maintain the density of growth. The 
best time to prune hedges would seem 
to be after the first growth has stopped 
in the late spring or early summer. If 
done at that time, it will allow for an 
even and attractive hedge during the 
greater part of the year. Pruning in 
fall or early spring usually results in 
uneven growth and ragged appearance. 
Some of the most vigorous-growing 
types may require a second trimming 
later in the season. 

Since evergreens are slower in com 
ing into growth, trimming may be de- 
layed for about two weeks after the 
deciduous plants have been trimmed. 

The shape of the hedge may vary if 
one thought is kept in mind, that of 
keeping the base of the hedge wider 
than the middle or top. If this propor- 
tion is maintained, which is necessary 
to assure a strong and full base over 
a period of years, the top may be 
rounded, or the shape may be more 
or less triangular with a small flat top, 
or possibly the hedge may have parallel 
sides and a full flat top. The last- 
mentioned form is objectionable in re- 
gions where heavy snowfalls occur. 

Other special cases of pruning are 
found in the removal of old flower 
clusters from such plants as lilacs and 
thododendrons, in order to conserve 
energy in the plant, to assure a more 
uniform flowering and to give a more 
pleasing appearance. If plants are 
grown for their winter twig color, such 
as the red and yellow-stemmed dog- 
woods, it is advisable to cut the plants 
nearly to the ground about every other 
year, since it is the younger stems that 
show the best color. Plants with ten- 
der stems, such as callicarpa, Amorpha 
canescens and in many cases the A. G. 
hydrangea, are best cut to the ground 
each spring. 

It is hard to make definite rules re- 
garding rose pruning, since the varie- 
ties differ so much and the nature of 
their use influences the practice per- 
formed. If the plants are used in the 
border, where a mass of color is desired, 
a less severe pruning is required than 
if they are planted in beds and the size 
of individual blooms is the prime con- 
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sideration. Generally, hybrid teas are 
cut back to four or five canes with three 
or four buds on each. Hybrid perpetu- 
als may be cut back to five or seven canes 
with four to six buds on a cane. With 
the so-called species, or landscape 
roses, follow the general methods prac- 


ticed with other shrubs. The climbers 
vary in their nature of flowering habit. 
As a rule, the small-flowering types 
form new branches from the base; 
therefore the older canes may be re- 
moved as required after flowering. 
The large-flowering types form many 
new branches from the old canes, and 
so a cutting back rather than a removal 
of the canes is generally preferred. 

In a future article pruning practices 
of vines, evergreens and trees will be 
discussed. 


PRUNUS SUBHIRTELLA. 


The Higan cherry, botanically 
Prunus subhirtella, is one of the best 


of the Japanese cherries for general 
cultivation in New England, accord- 
ing to experience on the campus of 
the Massachusetts State College, at 
Amherst, states Frank A. Waugh, in 
a recent issue of Horticulture. Three 
nursery trees were planted about 
twenty-five years ago; one of these 
died, and another was lost in trans’ 
planting when some 10 years old. 
The remaining tree, though twice 
transplanted, thrives and gives an an- 
nual crop of noteworthy bloom. 
Apparently this species can be used 
with as much confidence as any of 
the popular favorites. It seems bet- 
ter for common park or lawn planting 
than the better known Japanese cher- 
ries. The tree is of finer texture, 
both as to twig growth and foliage; 
it is smaller and more manageable as 
to size, and the flowers, though 
smaller, are borne in extraordinary 
abundance. Like all the Japanese 
cherries, they are soon gone. 
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Prepare for A. A. N. 


Committees Formed for Entertainment 
of Nurserymen at Dallas Next Summer 


While nurserymen in all parts of the 
country begin to look forward with an- 
ticipation toward trekking to the south- 
west for the annual convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
scheduled for July 21 to 23 in Dallas, 
Tex., the trade groups in the host state 
are rapidly setting the stage to fulfill 
the visitors’ expectations. Texas as a 
whole is planning to greet the nation 
during this its centennial anniversary 
year, and the local nursery interests have 
indicated their desire to take over an 
active share of the host duties and par- 
ticularly to make the trade members 
welcome during their annual convention 
and on any vacation side trips they 
may wish to make. 

At a preliminary meeting Tuesday, 
April 28, the convention machinery was 
definitely set in motion. The executive 
committee of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, which is the 
host organization to the national group, 
meeting at Dallas, named committee 
chairmen, considered locations for head- 
quarters, planned adequate financing of 
the event and started publicity work. 

Edward L. Baker, Fort Worth, gen- 
eral chairman of the A. A. N, convention, 
presided at this special meeting. Pres- 
ent also were the other members of the 
executive committee as follows: J. O. 
Lambert, Jr., Shreveport, La., president 
of the Southwestern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation; Lige Glass, Farmersville, Tex., 
vice-president; Mrs. Thomas B. Foster, 
Houston, Tex., secretary-treasurer; Leo 
Conard, Stigler, Okla., and Dr. W. M. 
Moberly, Bentonville, Ark. 

Among the results of the preliminary 
session ws determination on a tempor- 
ary schedule of session. Meetings of 
the A. A. N. will be held in the forenoons 
of the three convention days. In addi- 
tion, the Southwestern Association of 
Nurserymen will convene the morning 
of July 22 to transact organization busi- 
ness. It is quite likely, also, that the 
Texas State Nurserymen’s Association 
will hold a meeting on one of the con- 
vention dates. 

With only morning sessions scheduled, 
visitors will have ample opportunity 
to visit neighboring sections of the 
state and to view the many features 
of the centennial exposition, on which 
vast efforts have been expended to make 
it an outstanding attraction. Doubtless 
many will plan to go to Fort Worth, 
which is planning its own local fea- 
tures for the state celebration. Cer- 
tainly, also, numbers of nurserymen 
will wish to look over the east Texas 
rose-growing district, which has been 
increasing in importance so rapidly in 
recent years. 

The Adolphus hotel has been named 
convention headquarters for the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen. Mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Association 
of Nurserymen will use the Baker hotel 
as their point of congregating. The 
state group is likewise expected to 
select the Baker hotel as headquarters. 

Besides officiating as general conven- 
tion chairman, Edward L. Baker is in 
charge of the trade exhibits, which are 
solicited and which should prove well 


worth while to the tradesmen because 
of the heavy attendance that seems like- 
ly at Dallas. 

J. O. Lambert, Jr., head of the south- 
western group, is in charge of conven- 
tion finances. Mrs. Thomas B. Foster 
is responsible for publicizing the affair. 
Mr. Baker will arrange the entertain- 
ment features that will be provided for 
the ladies’ auxiliary. General enter- 
tainment plans will be under the joint 
direction of Mr. Baker and Mr, Lam- 
bert. 

With the full program being prepared 
and the important considerations that 
will come up before the convention, 
those who make the effort to attend the 
southern sessions should find themselves 
well repaid. Dallas and Texas extend 
a hearty invitation and will appreciate 
an enthusiastic response. 


ROSE SOCIETY TRUSTEES MEET. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the 
American Rose Society, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 16, it was voted 
to make sweeping changes in the rules 
and methods of scoring new roses. It 
was decided, too, that slight changes 
should be made in the scores for roses 
in competition at shows. The committee 
working on these matters will have 
them ready for publication in a short 
time so that they can be used this 
summer. 

Encouraging reports were received 
from the committee on the national 
rosarium, which it is desired to locate 
just outside the city of Washington. 
Dr. J. A. Gamble, Washington, was 
made secretary of the national rosarium 
committee. 

Arrangements were made for the 
Nicholson bowl, a trophy to be com- 
peted for by amateurs who grow and 
exhibit their own roses, to be sent to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., this year to be competed 
for at the June show. The bowl is 
now held in Portland, Ore., having been 
won by Mrs. Cyrus Dolph at the show 
at San Diego, Cal., last fall. 

It was voted to charge members of 
the American Rose Society a $2 fee for 
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registering new roses, and nonmembers 
$10 for the same service. 

Final arrangements were completed 
for the summer meeting to be held at 
Des Moines, Ia., June 29 and 30. 

Honorary life memberships were ap. 
proved for Theodore Wirth, Minneapo. 
lis, Minn.; Peter Lambert, Trier, Ger. 
many, and Charles E, F. Gersdorff, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tables at the meeting and luncheon 
were decorated with roses received from 
Forrest L. Hieatt, an absent trustee, 
They came by air mail just before the 
meeting and were in perfect condition, 
The trustees were much interested ip 
Mr. Hieatt’s new seedling rose, San 
Diego, a beautiful orange apricot and 
buff. R. Marion Hatton, See’y. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY ELECTS, 


The annual meeting of the American 
Rock Garden Society was held at Hor. 
ticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., May 1 
and 2. A business session was held the 
first morning, which included reports 
from the president, Montague C. Free, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the treasurer, Robert 
Senior, Cincinnati, O., and the secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Hansell, New York. The 
reports showed that the society has 
more than 400 members, that the cash 
balance has increased during the past 
year and that interest in the society 
has steadily increased. 

A discussion took place regarding the 
best dates to hold the annual meetings, 
and it was the consensus that in a 
country of such large areas and differ- 
ent climates no hard and fast rules are 
possible. It was conceded that May, the 
month selected for the annual meetings, 
is an impossible one for trade growers 
to put up exhibits, as they are far too 
busy. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Clement 8. Houghton, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; treasurer, Robert 
Senior, Cincinnati, O.; secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy Hansell, 1270 Sixth avenue, 
New York. The directors are Montague 
C. Free, retiring president; Mrs. C. IL 
DeBevoise, Greens Farms, Conn., and 
Dr. Hugh Findlay, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

A buffet lunch was served after the 
morning session, and in the afternoon 
an illustrated lecture on “Rock Plants” 
was read by Mrs. Dorothy Hansell, tak- 
ing the place of Mrs. Charles H. Stout, 
who was ill in a hospital. Numerous 
excellent colored slides accompanied the 
lecture. Robert Senior also lectured, 
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PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, Iowa 
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QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK ® 


Seedlings and transplants of 19 varieties 
of evergreens, maples, nut trees and fancy 
shrubs for fall delivery 


MATHEWS-EGGERT NURSERY 


Wholesale Growers 


342 Apple Ave. 


Nursery at 
Muskegon, Mich. Twin Lake, Mich. 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- grown 
Nursery Stock and Liners 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











A Geod Buy 
&-in.—3to4 ft. Peaches,$i2.50 
per 100. Elberta—Hale— 
Rochester—Carman. 
Barberry Thunbergli, 2 to 3 ft., 
$60.00 per 1000. 
Write for low prices on shrubs, 
etc. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Ine. 
Dansville New York 














LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 














Canterbury Boxwood 










Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box R, Easton, Md. 





with excellent slides, on collecting ex- 


peditions he had made through the 
Canadian Rockies and the other 
mountain ranges stretching from 


Canada to Mexico, many fine plants be- 
ing found at elevations of 13,000 and 
more feet. Richard Gamwell, Belling- 
ham, Wash., spoke interestingly on the 
mountain flora of Washington, mention- 
ing lewisias, gentianas and other excel- 
lent rock plants. 


There were no classes for rock plants, 
but several members brought in plants. 
One display from Eddie & Gamwell, 
Inc., Bellingham, Wash., which came by 
plane, received first prize. It included 
Aquilegia Buergeriana, Lewisia Heck- 
neri, Campanula Saxifraga and Phlox 
diffusa. Second prizes went to Mrs. 
Houghton, for pans of Armeria cespi- 
tosa, auriculas and Tulipa dasystemon, 
and to William N. Craig, Weymouth, 
Mass., for a heavily flowered pan of 
Gentiana acaulis Clusii, while Mrs. G. G. 
Whitney was third. An interesting ex- 
hibit from Colorado arrived a day too 
late for the exhibition, but was shown 
to members on the second day. 


On May 2, with warm, summer-like 
skies, sixteen cars left Horticultural 
Hall at 10 a. m. on a tour, first visiting 
the extensive rock gardens of Mrs. 
Houghton, at Chestnut Hill, where many 
new, rare and unusual plants were seen 
and where many varieties were getting 
quite colorful. The next stop was at the 


Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., the visitors going in at the 


Forest Hills gate. The collection of 
Japanese cherries was found in fine con- 
dition and many maluses were opening. 
Forsythias were a little past their best. 
Some azaleas, Viburnum Carlesii, ame- 
lanchiers, Japanese quinces and other 
plants were interesting; the visitors 
were too early to see the great col- 
lection of lilacs and other plants. Mag- 
nolias were blooming splendidly. Leav- 
ing the arboretum, the entourage next 
stopped at Mrs. Goeffrey G. Whitney’s, 
in Milton, where large plantings of 
bulbs, native plants and other material 
were found in the woodlands and many 
interesting plants were flowering in the 
rockeries and more formal gardens. 
Lunch was served by Mrs. Whitney to 
over 100, after which an adjournment 
was made to the large garage, where 
votes of thanks were passed to Mrs. 
G. G. Whitney for her hospitality and 
to W. N. Craig, who had charge of all 
local arrangements for the meetings 
and tour. Then T. H. Everett, of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, New 
York, gave an exhaustive illustrated 
lecture on the large Thompson memo- 
rial rock garden there, starting from its 
inception. 


PEACH, POINSETTIA PATENTED. 


It is reported by Rummler, Rummler 
& Woodworth, Chicago patent lawyers, 
that two plant patents were issued April 
28, one for a peach and one for a poin- 
settia: 


No. 175. Veach tree. Lawrence Bellinie Le 
Duke, Lawrence, Mich., assignor to the Green- 
ing Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich. A variety of 
peach tree characterized particularly by being 
self-fertile and by bearing fruit of the J. H. Hale 
type, but different from that variety in numer- 
ous particulars, as described and illustrated in 
the specification and drawing of the patent. 


No. 176. Eusnesttte. Stephen M. Page, Port 
Arthur, Tex. S pene characterized particu- 
larly by a greatly increased number of bracts 
about the cluster of flowers—said bracts having 
long lasting quality—by the relatively slow 
growth of the plant and by large, thick, tough 
leaves, clinging tenaciously to the stem. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 
mee now be secured from a group of 
lected growers throughout the na- 
= The following firms have been 
licensed to Soueran 4 & P Pat- 
ented 


Adams were. tnc., Springfield, pom. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Brown Floral Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Burr, C. R. & Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Cashman Nurs., Owatonna, Minn. 
Chase Nurs. Co., Chase, Alabama 
Cole Nurs. Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
— oy Nurs., aD vee 
Dre y. A. Ine., Rivert 
Germain. Sood & Plant Co., 
Howard Rose Co., 


N. 4. 
tos. Angetes. Cal. 
Hemet, Cal. 
Kiyn, Gerard K., Mentor, Ohio 

it Arbor Nurs., Shenandoah, lowa 
Rueh!-Wheeler Co., San Jose, Cal. 


Shenandoah Nurs., Shenandoah, lowa 
Smith, W. & T. Go., Geneva, N. 
Somerset Rose Nurs., New Brunswick, WN. 3. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Vaughan's Seed Store Tea * im. 
Westover Nurs., 6. 
Cc. E. Wilson & Co., 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 


oN °° tegen, We. Conn. 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


. SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 
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Reviews of New Books 


GROWING RASPBERRIES. 


Just made available is the British 
publication, “Raspberries and Kindred 
Fruits,’ by Ernest Markham. Contain- 
ing sixty-eight pages, with ten full-page 
half-tones of raspberries and allied 
fruits, the book tells how to grow the 
various berries, from the preparation 
of the soil to the gathering of the 
crop, with information on how to com- 
bat insects and diseases attacking the 
small soft fruits. 

The wild raspberry, Rubus ideus, is 
a native of England and other Euro- 
pean countries and was known by the 
ancient peoples, being plentiful in Asia 
Minor, on Mount Ida, the name of this 
elevation being retained by Linneus in 
classifying R. ideus. Today there are 
black, crimson, red, yellow and almost 
white raspberries, all descendants of 
ideus of antiquity. These varieties Mr. 
Markham has divided into the sum- 
mer-fruiting kinds and those which are 
often called autumn-fruiting, but which 
he prefers to designate perpetual-fruit- 
ing, as they can, at least in England, be 
induced to crop from June until No- 
vember. For each group he lists de- 
sirable varieties, enumerating the 
salient characteristics of each and per- 
tinent data in culture. 

Chapter III is concerned with the 
black raspberry (R. occidentalis), a 
native of North America. 

The section on raspberries is con- 
cluded with a chapter on insect pests 
and diseases and one on the forcing of 
raspberries under glass, by which fruit 
in April or May is possible. 

The remainder of the book takes up 
the loganberry, hybrid berries and the 
giant blackberries, with lists of pre- 
ferred varieties. 

The publisher is Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., and the price of the book, bound 
in red cloth, is $2.25. 


TROPICAL PLANTING. 


Published recently in England by 
Maemillan & Co. and subsequently im- 
ported and issued in this country by 
the Maemillan Co. is the fourth edi- 
tion of “Tropical Planting and Garden- 
ing,” by H. F. Maemillan. This is a 
work that holds an established place; 
the present edition has, however, given 
the writer an opportunity to amplify 
and bring the text up to date and to 
make certain amendments. All who are 
interested in or connected with agri- 
cultural or horticultural undertakings 
in the tropics will appreciate the book. 


There has been no change in the 
method of classifying subjects accord- 
ing to their uses, this plan being con- 
sidered most convenient for those who 
wish to cultivate plants for ornament, 
utility and commercial purposes. 
Though the pages have been somewhat 
condensed, in order to reduce bulki- 
ness, the general matter has been con- 
siderably added to. The illustrations 
have been increased in variety and 
number, and an extra chapter is devoted 
to “Arid or Subarid Regions,” where 
the need for introducing suitable species 
or varieties and for the study of spe- 
cial methods of cultivation is keenly 
felt. There are 493 pages of text, with 





an additional sixty pages devoted to a 
glossary and index. 

For those who are unacquainted with 
the volume, a summary of the topics 


covered by the text follows: Section 
one deals with climatic conditions, 
botanical theory, cultural operations, 


garden management, ete. Section two, 
consisting of nine chapters, discusses 
various classifications of ornamental 
plants and selections for special loca- 
tions and plantings. Section three de- 
scribes fruit, vegetable and spice crops. 
Section four is devoted to the commer- 
cial horticultural products—drugs, oils, 
fibers, dyes, rubber, ete. Section five, 
with seven chapters, contains the mis- 
cellaneous subjects; mentioned here are 
rare and unusual plants, garden pests 
and diseases, methods of transporting 
and storing seeds and plants, recipes and 
tables of weights, calendars of work for 
different districts in Ceylon, ete. 

Though the text was originally in- 
tended mainly for Ceylon, where are 
found a variety of climatic conditions 
and a wealth of vegetation not com- 
monly met with elsewhere in the tropics, 
it was subsequently deemed advisable 
to make the book of wider application. 
The author was late superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 

Substantially bound in green cloth, 
the book is priced at $8.75 per copy, 
postpaid. 


PRUNING OF WOODY PLANTS. 


Increasing the scope of the popular 
Dollar books of Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. is “Pruning and Repairing of Trees, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals,” by Victor H. 
Ries, professor of floriculture of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus. Like 
others of the series, this little book con- 
tains several black and white drawings, 
by Mark Russell, and a frontispiece pho- 
tograph of a section of a garden. 

The ten chapters contain an explana- 
tion of how trees and shrubs grow, a 
discussion of modern tree care and dis- 
sertations on the pruning of shrubs, 








Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘“Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 











Raspberries, Blackberries 


Grapevines, Strawberries 


General Line of Small Fruit Plants 
Trade list sent upon request 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 


Bridgman, Mich. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


evergreens, hedges, roses and trees, not 
omitting tree repairs. Especially helpfy| 
is a chapter on pruning tools, with draw. 
ings of the different implements. Sey. 
eral lists in “Shrub Pruning” enumerate 
the plants of that division that require 
pruning at the various seasons. There 
are drawings showing the right ang 
wrong ways to prune woody plants. 


CANVAS HOSE IRRIGATION. 


I have two plots of ground lying side 
by side, as shown in the sketch sent 
you, which I should like to irrigate. The 
source of water supply is 600 feet from 
the center of the field and twenty feet 
above the source. What size of centrif- 
ugal pump and what size of pipe 
would be required for supplying these 
fields with overhead irrigation? 

Do you have any information in re. 
gard to irrigating by the use of canvas 
tubes laid between the rows? Could 
this system be used on the two plots of 
ground I have described? 

W. K. 8.—Md. 


The tracts referred to have a length 
of 400 feet and are slightly less than 
100 feet in width, making a little more 
than three-quarters of an acre in each 
tract. Depending on the character of 
the soil and the weather, somewhere in 
the vicinity of 800 to 1,000 barrels of 
water are needed for the thorough irri- 
gation of one acre, or about 1,400 to 
1,800 barrels for the two plots. 

The size of the supply pipe and the 
eapacity of pump required will depend 
on the rapidity with which the land 
is irrigated. While a centrifugal pump 
with a 2-inch suction pipe, operated at 
the rate of 1,800 R.P.M. using a 2-horse 
power motor, will furnish fifty gallons 
per minute, a larger pump with a 3- 
horse power motor, operated at the 
same rate, with a 24-inch suction pipe 
will supply 100 gallons per minute. The 
cost of the larger pump will be little 
more than that of the smaller. The 2%- 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


Ideal for hedges, specimens or groups 
Good plants are in demand. 
Your order will be filled from a fine 


block of stock. 

Other leaders: Azaleas, Rhododendron 

hybrids, Pink Flowering Dogwood, 

Magnolias, Japanese Weeping Cherries. 
Send us your list of requirements 

with full particulars as to quantities, 

varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Senator Dunlap, Brandywine, Klondike 


Select - $1.00 per 100; $6.00 per 1000 
Cash or C. O. D. 


W. E. TRIMBLE GREENHOUSE CO. 


Princeton, Ill. 











TREE PEONIES 
and all other types 


New Hybrid Lilacs - Fine Evergreens 
Ask for List 
The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 
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20,000 CHERRY, 
Ea Richmond, 
and inch. 

6,000 SPIRAZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase 
line, transplanted, 


Montmorency and 
2-year, XX 


and Me- 
up to 4 


transplanted, 


3,000 1 ¥ ~*~ Pyramidalis, up 
eet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT-¥, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 

















“A friendly, efficient, sales service.” 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga canadensis.) 


Every plant well grown, well trans- 
planted, full and heavy. 250 at 1000 
rates. 

Per 100 Per 1000 
3 to 4 ft.. 8 85.00 $ 850.00 
4 to & ft.... 125.00 1100.00 
5 to 6 ft........ 200.60 1750.00 


E. D. Robinson, Sales Agent 
34 South Elm St. 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Send for our Wholesale List. 











AZALEA MOLLIS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
I oe Se. be Sess ane $6.00 $40.00 
ae MR cees eS 66.00 
tt xicndceened a 10.00 80.00 
All plants are transplanted, one year, 


field-grown, and well hardened. A small 
ball of earth with each 
plant. The hardiest and 
most beautiful azalea of 
them all. 

Cash with order: 2 per 
cent discount and free 
packing 

Write for a general trade 
list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 














PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 

















CONTRACT 


with us for your 


PEACH TREES 


Now Booking Contracts for Fall 


HOWARD — HICKORY co. 
Hickory, N. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














inch pipe will cost about sixty per cent 
more than 2-inch pipe, and unless time 
is an object it will be possible to se- 
eure good results with a 2-inch supply 
pipe. The friction in small pipes is so 
great that nothing smaller than 2-inch 
pipe is advised, considering the dis- 
tance to the source of supply. 

Canvas hose irrigation answers well 
for truck and florists’ crops of all 


kinds. It can also be used for lawns, 
shrubbery borders and even for or- 
chards. 


Eight-ounce canvas may be used for 
lengths of 100 or 200 feet. For longer 
lengths or on uphill slopes, the hose 
next to the hydrant, at least, should be 
10-ounce or even 12-ounce for extremely 
long lengths. A diameter of 24-inch 
gives good results. 


With rows two feet apart or less, 
one line of hose will irrigate two rows, 
but if the space between rows is much 
more than this, only one row should be 
irrigated at a time. This type of irri- 
gation is especially adapted for use on 
sandy loams and muck soils, particu- 
larly if there is a clay subsoil at a 
depth of twelve to eighteen inches. 
Canvas hose should not be used on 
heavy clay soils. 

The best results are secured when the 
land is nearly level or has only a gen- 
tle slope, but the hose can be carried 
over elevations of two or three feet. 
For the 400-foot tracts, the line of pipe 
from the source can be carried across 
the middle, with the hose lines run- 
ning both ways, or if conditions are 
more favorable, the pipe may be run 
across one end of the tract, if not more 
than 600 feet in length. 


It is stated, “The source of water 
supply is 600 feet from the center of 
the field and twenty feet above the 
souree.” The meaning is not clear, but 
it is inferred that the field is twenty 
feet above the source. If it is the 
other way, the plan will work even 
better. 


A centrifugal pump that will furnish 
forty gallons of water per minute will 
supply enough water, through 600 feet 
of 2-inch pipe, for 400 feet of hose, 
whether in one line or two. About ten 
pounds’ pressure will be required for 
each 100 feet of hose. 

A 2-ineh pump should furnish forty 
gallons per minute through 600 feet of 
2-inch pipe, allowing for a 20-foot rise 
from the pump to the field and consid- 
ering that there will be a loss of 
twenty-two feet head in that distance 
from friction. Using one line of hose 
400 feet long, or two lines with 200 
feet each, about twenty minutes will be 
required to supply one inch of water 
for a space three feet wide. Ordi- 
narily, this is the proper amount to 
use. At this rate, about twenty hours 
will be required to irrigate each strip, 
or forty hours for the entire tract. 
With a 2%-inch pump and a 2%-inch 
line of iron pipe, the work can be done 
in less than one-half that length of 
time by using three lines of hose at 
once. 


Mrs. CHARLES G. BurToN has taken 
over the active management of Burton’s 
Nursery, Washington, D. C. The entire 
field organization, which has to its credit 
many of the outstanding landscaping de- 
signs in and around Washington, will 
operate under her personal supervision. 
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Outdoor Roses and Shrubs 


F.0.B. NURSERY STORAGE IN OHIO. 8Sub- 
ject to being unsold when order is received at 
storage. Stored in bulk. Packing at cost. xx, 5; 
No. 1, 10; No. 1%, 20; No. 2, 80 to bundle. 

xx and No. 1, 15¢ each: American Pillar, Chap- 
lin‘’s Pink Climber, xx; Chaplin's Pink Cl., Cl. 
American Beauty, Paul's Scarlet, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Scorcher, xx; Silver Moon, Sliver’ Moon, xx; 
\melie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, Dr. Bck- 
ener, Hansa, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

No. 1%, 12c each: American Pillar, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Scorcher, Magna Charta, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

No. 2, 8c: American Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Primrose, Amelie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Sir Thos. Lipton, Pink Grootendorst. 

No. 8, 4c: F. J. Grootendorst. 

No, 1, 18c: poustag Baby Rambler, Crimson 
Rambler, Roseri 

No. 1 1c: “cl. Baby Rambler. 

No, 2, 7c: Cl. Baby Rambler, Crimson Ram- 


No. 1, 10c: Dorothy Perkins, Marie Gouchault 
(Improved Dorothy Perkins), White Dorothy 
‘ae, Excelsa. 

No. , 8c: Excelsa. 


No. Py Excelsa (red Dorothy Perkins). 
Wisteria Chinensis (not eqedtings). medium, 
10c; 12 to 18 ins., 2 branches, 


ach oraythia Spectabilis, 18 to 24 ins., branched, 


ee Saddiela Alternifolia, 18 to 24 ins., light, 8c. 

Rs Amoor River North, liners, $11.00 per 
1¢ 

Orange Quince, 12 to 18 ins., 6c each. 

Anger’s Quince (for soeeechs). No. 1, 
$25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15.00 per 1000. 


BOXED. F. O. B. COLD STORAGE AT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Code 


~ 


120 Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 


(Spanioh Beauty), 3 $18.00 Austin 


1 box, 130 Mme. Gregoire Snesbele 

(Spanish Beauty), XX.. ..» 19.00 Akron 
1 box, 300 Henry Nevard, HP, new 

red everblooming; No. 1......... 40.00 Blaine 


box, 300 Magna Charta, No. 1. 
box, 300 Dr. Eckener, Hyb. Rug.: 
Talieman- -like bud and flower, 
MO. 2 cccccccccccccccscsceseces 
box, 100 Amelie Gravereaux, No. 1, 
260 Amelie Gravereaux, No. 1% 
120 Paul's Scarlet, No. 2 


. 36.00 Byron 


a 


45.00 Collins 


~ 


5.00 Charles 

Ask for special prices in large quantities. 

Verhalen Nursery Co. 
Seottsville, Tex. 








Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on “Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 

Price 25¢ (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 
Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—A com- 
prebensive issue is the firm's bulletin No. 4, with 
grade counts, including within its covers listings 
of stock of fruit trees, berries, forest trees, 
ornamental and shade trees, ornamental shrubs, 
vines, evergreens, roses and, finally, perennials, 
bulbs and aquatic plants. The 66-page catalogue 
boasts an index on the back cover. Among the 
shrubs two forms of berberis are stressed, Men- 
torensis, evergreen barberry, a patented variety, 
and Berberis Thunbergii plurifiora erecta, the 
Truehedge Columnberry. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Including 
grade counts of fruit trees in storage is the April 
15 Willis wholesale price list. Shrubs, privet, 
hedging, shade trees, evergreens, broad-leaved 
evergreens, roses, vines and hardy perennials are 
some of the stock offered. There are also spring 
water plants, forest tree seedlings and 
fruit stock. Some supplies for nurseryman and 
florist are listed. A map of the Ottawa region 
appears on the last page. 


James W. Robinson Nurseries, Richmond, Cal. 
—Besides a nursery’s regular stock, listed al- 
phabetically for easy search, the Robinson cata- 
logue contains offers of many other things, rang- 
ing from garden books to sundials. Native rare 
plants are included in the stock list. Helpful is 
a pest control chart. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, lIa.— 
Wholesale bulletin No. 4, dated April 11, lists 
a large assortment of general nursery stock, in- 
cluding perennials, some being packaged in the 
tirm’s own style. In the nursery classifications 
are fruits, deciduous trees, ornamental shrubs, 
hedging, vines, evergreens and roses. The cata- 
logue also offers peonies, spring bulbs and water 
plants. 

E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.—Trade 
price list of nursery stock issued by Mr. Robin- 
son, who represents Adams Nursery, Inc.; Barnes 
Bros. Nursery Co., Bristol Nurseries, Inc.; North- 
Eastern Forestry Co., and A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
Offers of evergreen trees and lining-out stock, 
with broadleaf varieties; deciduous trees and 
shrubs, hardy vines, hybrid roses and fruit trees. 
Included among perennials are Korean chrysan- 
themums, with five introductions for this year. 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass.—Price list, 1936, offers the firm's special- 
ties, evergreen trees and shrubs, including rhodo 
dendrons, and deciduous stock. Among other 
shrubs a number of hybrid lilacs are listed. 
About sixteen pages are given over to perennials, 
a number being marked as for rock gardens. 
Fruit trees, vines and roses complete the list- 
ings of stock. One of the several photographs 
reproduced shows the glasshouses where the firm 
propagates its stock, both nursery material and 
perennial plants. At the back of the compact 
booklet are several pages for memorandums. 

Pigford Nurseries, Lumberton, Miss.—Roses, 
broadleaf and coniferous evergreens, palms and 
deciduous shade trees and shrubs are included in 
the Pigford large-page folder, enlivened with 
several cuts. f[Tecans, walnuts and fruits are 
given a separate page. Several dollar offers are 
mentioned. 

Kelsey Nursery Service, New York.—The stock 
listed in this catalogue is keyed for hardiness to 
a map of the eastern United States showing tem- 
perature zones. Rare flowering trees, choice flow- 
ering shrubs, climbing shrub aristocrats, decidu- 
ous and evergreen azaleas, rhododendrons, flower 
ing, broadleaf and rare evergreens; patented 
roses, and nut and fruit stock are included, be- 
sides a grouping of evergreens termed ‘‘young 
aristocrats,’’ a list of evergreens for lining out 
and reforestation and offers of shrub and tree 
seedlings. There are a number of illustrations 
in the thirty-two pages. 

Blue View Rock Gardens, Kingsport, Tenn.- 
Within a cover of cerulean blue, on the front of 
which is printed a picture of a rock planting, are 
listed a number of rockery plants, the pages 
dotted with small photographs of many kinds of 
such stock. The pages are not printed in the 
usual way, being photostatic reductions of type- 
written material. 

The Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.—On 
the cover of the Tingle catalogue appears the 
following: ‘“‘New, Rare and Time-tested Trees, 
Plants, Shrubs, Bulbs, Vines, Etc., from All Parts 
of the World.’ The listing is alphabetical, withb- 
out regard for the type of plant, for instance, 
Ginkgo biloba immediately preceding gladioli. 
At the back are enumerated fruit trees and plants, 
and the last page lists a few books on gardening. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—‘‘May 
Bulletin of Stock in Storage,’’ three mimeo- 
graphed pages of foolscap size—listing shrubs, 
vines, ornamental trees, aquatic plants and fruit 
stock. A special of the Philippine lily is men- 
tioned. 


bulbs, 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Gay 
with red ink on white stock is the Shenandoah 
May bulletin, with grade counts, listing fruit 
trees, smal] fruits, ornamentals, evergreens, roses 
and perennials, also supplies. The booklet is in- 
dexed. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Ill.—The gen- 
eral price list for spring, 1936, contains a 
map of the Chicago region showing the location 
of the Naperville Nurseries. There are alpha- 
betized lists of trees, evergreens, roses, shrubs, 
including a number of named lilacs; vines, peren- 
nials and fruits. Several photographs of the 
grounds are reproduced. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc., East Boxford, Mass.— 
A distinctive little catalogue, neatly printed on 
a good grade of paper, featuring Carolina moun- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Spring SUPPLEMENT 


ae 


)\ Use it for quick service and 





Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN in writing for your FREE copy. 


Ameriean Florists’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Distributors 


1335 W. Randolph St... CHICAGO 
Phone: MONroe 0121 


Ready! 


New Catalogue of 


NURSERY 
and Agricultural 


SUPPLIES 


lowest prices. 














ELECTRIC PENCIL 


Makes Permanent Reeord Tags 
for Plants, Trees, Shrubs, ete. 


EASY AS WRITING WITH A PENCIL 


out. The Electric Pencil writes on 
wooden tags, stakes or posts. Easy 
to read. Plugs into any electric out- 
let. Saves buying marking pencils 
and record tags. Pays for itself 
Easily carried in your pocket 


Fully Guaranteed 
Send $1.00 today for the ELEC- 
TRIC PENCIL complete postpaid 
If not satisfied, send it back by re- 


ONLY 
s y 00 
Postpaid 


Burns lettering into wood as you write or print 
Will not rub off. Will not wash off. Will not fade 













turn mail, and we'll refund your 
money Order today direct from 
this ad 





2306-N. A. Lincolnwood Drive 





QUALITY MERCHANDISE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 





tain flowers and hardy native American plants. 
Leading items are rhododendrons, azaleas, speci 
men conifers and rare perennials. Also listed 
are deciduous shrubs and vines. A special sec- 
tion is devoted to collected stock. There are se- 
lected lists of plants for special environments. 
Of more than usual interest are the numerous 
decorative half-tone engravings. 


CHOCOLATE TOWN TO HAVE ROSES 


Plans have been perfected for a pub- 
lie rose garden in Hershey, Pa., the fa 
mous “chocolate town.” This announce- 
ment was made at the state convention 
of the Pennsylvania Garden Clubs held 
at Hershey April 28 and 29. According 
to M. 8. Hershey, president of the 
Hershey Chocolate Co., the garden will 
first cover about five acres and be 
planned to permit expansion as time goes 
on. The garden will be laid out north 
of the new Hotel Hershey, which stands 
on a hilltop overlooking the town and 
surrounding country. 

The general plan was approved by 
Mr. Hershey, after consultation with Dr. 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., 
past president of the American Rose 
Society. Construction work is to be- 
gin immediately and it is expected that 
there will be a creditable showing of 
blooms next year. 

Hershey, the home of the famous 
Hershey chocolate, is an industrial town 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 














NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 














of about 5,000 population. The immense 
factory, public buildings, parks, resi- 
dences, lawns and shade trees put the 
community far above the usual indus 
trial town. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
poGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


|SPRAYING WITH 
BLACK LEAF 40 ge 


o. > KEEPS i 





IF YOU FELL. . 
THEM ABOUTA:\ats 


Wa 
And they'll thank you b 40 


too— for telling ion how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
igallon of water (use no soap) sprayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 

Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 









_., TOBACCO BY-PropucTs J 
ap =~ & CHEMICAL CORP. i RS // 











ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 














Why Buy a Tractor That’s 
Too Wide for Your Rows? 


The GRAVELY has narrow 
traction — all tools 
used in front 









A“ 


TREES Pruned Easily 


when you specify BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 

Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 

Cross Cut Saws, Tree Surgeons’ Supplies, and 

Tree Paint. 

Write for free illustrated catalogue showing 
complete line. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3018 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 


A DEMONSTRATION IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


—— ee = = Clip and Mail — — — — = 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO., 
Box 791, Dunbar, W. Va. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me Catalogue and Prices. 





Name 


Address 











_— — —— ————————————— 
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YOU NEED A 


OTILL 
Rot ER 
IF 


IT WILL IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
OF YOUR PRODUCT.-- 
REDUCE YOUR LABOR 
COST-- PAY FOR ITSELF. 


Rototilier is giving these advantages to thou- 
sands of satisfied owners the world over— 
making more money, improving their product, 
easing their labor. 


Rototiller does even more: 
large measure satisfactory crops in either 
drought or very wet conditions, because the 
deep, aerated, vitalized seed bed prepared easily 
and quickly by a Rototiller in one operation 
absorbs moisture more readily, holds the mois- 
ture better, yet drains adequately. 


it assures in a 


If your growing conditions are comparable 
writs the general run, Rototiller will do these 
things for you. Under these conditions you 
need a Rototiller. 


Write for Catalogue. 


ROTOTILLER, INC. 


21-24 44th Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 











BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue 
and any others on 
horticultural subjects 
are obtainable through 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Blidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








SCOTCH ENGLISH 


FINE HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
Superior quality for propagating and plantings. 
“HOLLANDIA” BURLAP SQUARES 
Best for balling plants and wrapping 
shrubs. Labor-saving. A-1 quality— 
lowest prices. Write for complete list. 
7 Lee IMPORT & SUPPLY Ag” p Ee 

Broad Street, New York, 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











The list of 1936 harvested alpine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted to 
customers. Further copies are available for 
those who write. 

Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, zien Free State. 


Porous Hose Irriga 
Write about Porous Hose - 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing Risks 
—Fights Disease—Drought Protection—Crop 
Insurance. 
B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





Our 


SECOND IRIS SHOW AT CHICAGO. 


The Midwest Horticultural Society, in 
collaboration with the American Iris So- 
ciety, will hold its second annual iris 
show June 6 and 7 in Horticultural hall, 
at the Garfield park conservatory, Chi- 
eago. Mrs. Frank C. Lambert, 5446 Iowa 
street, Chicago, is show chairman. F. C. 
Christman, Northbrook, IIl., is president 
of the society and an official of both the 
American iris and peony societies. 

This is the second show held under 
the auspices of the Midwest Horticul- 
tural Society and the only show of its 
kind devoted exclusively to irises in the 
Chicago region. With the four million 
persons in the region, it is anticipated 
that a large attendance will be enjoyed. 
Iris fans and professional growers are 
cordially invited to participate. The 
American Iris Society medals and cer- 
tificeates will be awarded to entries of 
worth, and exclusive Midwest Horticul- 
tural Society awards will also be pre- 
sented. A fine display of seedlings is 
assured. Frank K. Balthis, See’y. 


GREENING NURSERY EXPANDS. 


The Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
Mich., has opened a warehouse in Benton 
Harbor, Mich, on West Main street, to 
serve southwest Michigan. Benjamin 
Greening, president of the firm, repre- 
sents the third generation of Greenings, 
who founded their nursery at Monroe 
about eighty-six years ago. Previous to 
that time the family operated nurseries 
in Europe. 

The firm’s modern warehouse in Mon- 
roe covers one entire city block. Stock is 
grown on more than 1,500 acres of land. 
While the firm deals widely in fruit 
stock, it also handles a large line of 
ornamental shrubs and perennials. The 
warehouse in Benton Harbor will be in 
charge of Llovd McKee. 


OBITUARY. 


Martin F. Foley. 


President of the Great Northern Nurs- 
ery Co., Baraboo, Wis., for thirty-seven 
years, Martin Francis Foley, Sr., died 
suddenly April 28 at his home in Glen- 


ville, Wis. He had been ill for many 
months. 
The day before he died Mr. Foley 


celebrated the sixty-ninth anniversary 
of his birth, which occured in Dayton, 
O. During his youth he engaged in the 
nursery business in Reedsburg, Wis. He 
went to Baraboo in 1899, founding the 
company of which he was head until his 
death. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, three daughters, all married; a 
brother, and two sisters. 

THE nursery firm of ry yr. Van Leunen 
& Sons Co., Cincinnati, O., has leased a 
store at 648 Main street. 


New systems of operation have been 
inaugurated at the Savenac Nursery, 
Haugan, Mont., by Jesse Fox, superin- 
tendent. The spring season has brought 
back to the nursery Charles Beeler. 


AT THE Lake county flower show held in 
Lakeport, Cal., May 2 and 3, the Ukiah 
Floral Nursery, Ukiah; the Leash Nurs- 
ery, Nice, and the California Nursery Co., 
Niles, were among the exhibitors, the last 
two firms also furnishing prizes, along 
with the C. C. Navlet Co., San Jose. Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, and Mrs. Martha Phillips, 
Petaluma, were among the judges. 


AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 
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INDEX 
TO 
ADVERTISERS 


American Color & Chemical Co. 
American Florists’ Supply Co.. 
Andrews Nursery - 

B. & B. irrigating System 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. 

Bobbink & Atkins 

Burr & Co., C. R. 

Canterbury Nurseries 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chase Co., Benjamin 

Cottage Gardens 

Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Gravely Motor Plow 

Herbst Bros. . 

Hill Nursery Co., D 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Howard-Hickory Co. 

Jackson & Perkins Co. 

Jewell Nursery Co. 

Kallay Bros. Co. 

Leonard & Son, A. M. 
Lissadell 

Lovett, Lester C. 

Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Mathews-Eggert Nursery 
McGill & Son, A. 
McHutchison & Co. 

Milton Nursery Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 

New Amsterdam Import & Supply 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Princeton Nurseries . 

Process Color Printing Co. 
Quality Merchandise Co. 
Rambo's Wholesale Nurseries 
Revolite Corp. 

Robinson, E. D. 

Rototiller, Inc. 

Scarff's Nurseries 

Shenandoah Nurs. 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Sudbury Soil Testing Leb. 
Tobacco By-Prod. & Chem. Corp. 
Trimble Greenhouse Co., W. E. 
Verhalen Nurseries .. 
Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 
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ee 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
PROFITS CHASE pees 
when you use GRINKLED 
17 
|| GOODRICH vn a 
‘ aterproof Kraft 
'|/} RUBBER STRIPS 
17 
14 
3 Into the hands of nurserymen we Faulty packing has crippled 
13 have placed the reputation, the many a promising career in the 
19 integrity of the manufacturer of growth of nursery stock. Safety 
16 | Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled is always the first consideration, 
Waterproof Kraft. nothing else is so important. 
14 
15 | It is no longer an expedient nor Furnished in all standard widths 
9 | an experiment, uniform quality up to and including 60 inches 
17 | . « retains the moisture . . at- wide in convenient size rolls of 
- tractive appearance gives prom- 200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
‘ ise of cleanliness to cash and sizes which eliminate time and 
3 Recognized as the nursery- carry customers . . security labor during the busy shipping 
1S | man’s ablest aid to successful in shipping by rail and truck. season. 
15 and profitable budding, these 
15 strips are the product of years —_— 
13 of research by America’s larg- 
13 | est growers, working in co- 
is | operation with the Goodrich HASE 
16 | laboratories. They are fur- 
' ; 
i | nished in two colors and vary- Department of Specialties 
ing lengths to meet the needs 
3 - See CLEVELAND, OHIO 
13 of nurserymen engaged in all 
13 types of budding and grafting. 
13 
Ady. 
7 a DUTCH BURLAP SQUARES 
15 They exert an even pressure without 
| ° culling Oo ? suring he Pua as 7 
13 | , wnt Boo . 3, oe tae 28. e For balling Evergreens, etc., our new Dutch burlap is the most efficient and 
| expands with growth, ) . } , , site re 
is | economical material to use. Ours are cut square and have two opposite re- 
? They afford greater protection, thus enforced loom selfedges. Bale lots only. 
15 * enabling the bud to knit more quickly 500 squares per bale Per bale 
13 and form a better stand. 14x14 inches $ 3.40 
18 3 They are scientifically compounded con — ho 
16 | ite to deteriorate and loosen on the stand 34x24 inches 8.75 
ee in two or three weeks. 28x28 inches 11.50 
10 |f 4, “am be applied easier and faster oe oe a4 
than raffia ort vine; becau se neither 40x40 inches _ 23.00 
15 | time nor labor is required to prepare s 5 
the strips for use Lower prices on 10, 25 and 50 bale lots 
Sa oe CHINESE TONKIN CANES—for staking dahlias, tomatoes, small trees, ever- 
14 | Price lists and a complete line of greens, shrubs, etc. 9 sizes medium and heavy, 2 to 8 ft. 
12 stock sizes to suit your particular RAFFIA-—the natural vegetable fiber best suited for tying buds and grafts. . No 
needs will be sent upon request. substitute has yet replaced it. Most economical to buy, easy to use. Does not 
i Mailing inserts in reasonable quan- cut bark. It is strong, but non-elastic so can be pulled snugly about the stem 
20 lia eel oe distrib : cil without binding too tightly or stretching. If properly tied, it does not loosen 
g 7 § utors stock- - > > , > - > - , : 
e3 _—.. é > » ty é . 
. ; sana ig asily. Also used for many other purposes, bunching, tying plants to stakes 
17 ing Goodrich Budding Strips. etc. We offer Red Star and 3 other dependable brands in lots of 50 lbs. to 
14 , carloads. 
15 THE GRANULATED PEAT—finely pulverized horticultural grade 
— 
tigger McHUTCHISON & CO 
Cc ° 
AKRON, OHIO U. S. A. 
| 95 Chambers Street New York 
—— NN ENON 











AMERICAN NURSERYM/ 


COMPARE! 


this antiseptic germ-killing Nurseryman's Tape with other 


























a 


wrappers for piece-root grafts. The results will prove an 
“eye-opener ! For Revolite antiseptic Nurseryman's Tape 
is safer, far more effective. 

Contains a chemical compound 

PREVENTS which speedily kills crown galls 
THIS and every plant parasite, yet is 


yy a ne harmless to plant tissue. Non- 
Ordino- é : 4 i + 
ry Non. P 
Medicated oe 
Nursery iF. 
man'sTape 


Photographed disks above show 
comparative effects on crown 
gall bacteria. Large test disks 
contain bacteria; two white dots 
are tapes; dark area around one Tape 
tape is region freed from germs 


ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


350 to 400 of these 
air-tight, germ-free 
wreppings can be 
made per hour. 


girdling, it decomposes in 
ample time. 

Make the convincing test now! 
Write for free trial sample. 


“REVOUE.. 


A Subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 





Revolite Antiseptic 
Nurseryman's 




















Make Money 
with this idea: 





Offer a 


FREE SOIL TEST WITH 
EVERY PLANTING.... 


Nurserymen throughout the East are 
already profiting by this smart idea. 











It lets you give advice that will as- 
sure the success of your stock in new 
locations. And it starts customers 
talking about your alert, progressiv ’ 
methods. The Sudbury Portable Soil 
Testing Laboratory is the most eco- 
nomical effective soil testing appara- 
tus you can buy. Order by mail to- 
day. Use this convenient coupon. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
Box H South Sudbury, Mass. 





SUDBURY PORTABLE 
SOIL TESTING LABORATORY... 


Tests for nitrogen, potash, phosphorus and 
acidity. Complete with instructions 

and enough 

individual tests 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, Box H, South 
Sudbury, Mass 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the Sudbury Portable Soil Testing 
Laboratory, complete with instructions and enough mate: 
rial for 200 individual tests 

( ) Send postpaid. Check for $18.50 enclosed 

herewith 

( ) Send C.O.D. I will pay $18.50 plus few cents 

postal charges 


Name 
Address 














